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.-. h = --±\ -\ =±i 

Now, ordinarily, we say that the result of multi- 
plying a number by — 1 is to rotate it about the origin 
in a counter-clockwise direction through 180°. For 
this is equivalent, in the event, to reversing the line's 
direction. Since tX^= — 1> we may logically con- 
clude that to multiply -)- 1 by i, is to rotate it counter- 
clockwise through an angle of 90°. By an inspection 
of the series 1, i, i^, t*, i*, t*, t", f, which is equiva- 
lent to 1, i, — 1, — i, 1, i, — 1, — i, we note the 
periodic nature of the series, each multiplication by i 
corresponding to a rotation of the unit counter-clock- 
wise through an angle of 90°. 

We may now lay down a number of definitions, 
which accord fully with our understanding of the 
meaning of the symbols involved. Thus we choose a 
certain distance as the unit. The letter a, considered 
as a symbol of geometrical operation, indicates that a 
line is to be extended or stretched to a times its origi- 
nal length. The symbol -|- indicates that the line is 
to be drawn in a certain chosen direction; and the 
symbol — indicates that the line to which it is applied 



has been turned (counter-clockwise, let us say) through 
two right angles. 

By means of these symbols of operation each carry- 
ing a specific and unmistakable meaning, it is not 
difficult to establish the chief fundamental rules of 
Algebra, which are as follows : 

a+6=6-l-a; a — 6 = — b + a 
a-\-{-\-b)=a + b; a+( — b)=a — b 
a—(+b)=a — b; a—( — b)=a + b 
(+a)X ( + b)= + ab; (+a) X(—b = — ab 
(—0) X ( + b)= — ab; (—a) X (_—b) — + ab 
ab^ ba 

Suffice it to show the truth of just one of the funda- 
mental laws, in conclusion, viz.: 

(—a) X (j—b)^+ab 

Proof. Now ( — b) performed on the unit carries 
the initial point b feet in the positive direction and 
then rotates it through two right angles. 

Next, ( — o ) performed on this line b feet long 
in the negative direction extends it to a times its 
length, i. e., makes it ab feet, and turns it through two 
right angles. 

Thus we see that the initial point has been carried ab 
feet from its chosen position in the positive direction; 
and consequently 

( — a) X (—b) = +ab 

In conclusion, a mere word regarding the laws of 
signs. The phrase : "Best by Test," will illustrate. The 
operations indicated by the signs are those which ex- 
perience warrants as to validity; the best rule is that 
which stands the test. Despite the care, in building up 
suitable initial assumptions, which I have exercised in 
this monograph, I am inclined to believe that it is sim- 
plest and most satisfactory, after all, to regard the laws 
of signs as the ineluctable data of truth — ^the rules of 
the game of experience. 



ON LITERARY TASTE 

By L. A. WILLIAMS 

Univenity of North Carolina 



MANY YEARS AGO while taking a course 
labelled "English 15" I learned a paragraph 
from one. Bacon, in which occurred the phrase, 
"Reading maketh a full man." I wonder what the 
author of that statement would add to it if he could 
be privileged to see and read the mass of literature ( ?) 
set forth on the book stalls of our present day railway 
stations in the United States. 

Truly these purveyors of reading matter are making 



a desperate attempt to satisfy all tastes whether good, 
bad, or indifferent. Saucy, snappy, breezy stories; 
digests and current opinions ; pictorial and graphic arts ; 
work that is cosmopolitan, metropolitan, and of the 
world; daily, weekly, monthly, are set forth for the 
delectation of literary gourmandizing. If, in the days 
of Bacpn, a man could become a full man by reading, 
what can be said of the verbal menu of today ? 

It is recognized and remembered that this same 
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paragraph, attributed to Bacon, had a deal to say about 
discrimination, selection, choice of reading material 
with suggestion of the fact that reading material has 
differing value as a ration and consequently needs to 
be treated diflferently. Isn't it possible that in an effort 
to meet all tastes there has been a pandering to appe- 
tites of a lower order with the result that we have today 
on the bill of fare too much that is "filling" only, as well 
as a too long list of "sweets?" The reading public has 
been asking and demanding something to read and in 
the mad rush to meet this demand the publishers have 
resorted to bran and husks as fillers. 

The unfortunate fact about this whole matter is that 
the public has been, and still is, satisfied with the food 
substitutes. The public at large is deluded into think- 
ing that because they feel full after reading the offer- 
ings, they have had a real and substantial literary meal. 
Reading may make a full man, does it grow a cultured 
man ? Is the man satisfied ? 

Now all this affects the work of the English teacher 
in high school. The reading habits and the literary 
tastes of the next generation are now being formed and 
that very largely in our high school classes. Increas- 
ingly every year the high school teachers are responsi- 
ble for the tastes, attitudes, predilections, ideals of the 
on-coming generation. When only eight or nine children 
out of a hundred ever reached high school the responsi- 
bility was not so heavy but when thirty and forty and 
fifty, or even more, out of a hundred children in the 
upper grades fall under the tutelage of high school 
teachers the responsibility of the teachers in the high 
school becomes a matter of grave concern. 

It was Sir John Lubbock who said : "The choice of 
books, like that of friends, is a serious duty. We are 
as responsible for what we read as for what we do." 
When boys and girls are looking with eager and trust- 
ful eyes to the teacher for advice and help, when the 
dictum of the teacher is an all-sufficient cause for 
action, when the teacher is to the student a model, a 
guide post, a waymark, how greatly is this responsibility 
for the determination of taste increased for those who 
are teachers ! In a very real and vital sense the teacher 
here "sets the copy," and the pupils imitate as faith- 
fully as they can. 

In the days that are gone the children had little chance 
for choice in reading matter, partly because of insuffi- 
cient reading material suitable for the child man, and 
more largely because of inaccessibility to the few 
treasure? of childhood and adolescence. Child imagery 
was not understood; adolescent dream castles were 
laughed at; fairy, myth, and legend were wicked lies 
not to be made accessible to the children. Time spent 



in reading counted as lost and wasted hours which 
ought rather to have been devoted to productive labor. 
So did our economic social and moral conditions con- 
spire to close the doors of literature to the children. 
A short time ago a most interesting and illuminating 
liuman document came into my hands from one of my 
.'tudents illustrating the failure of our schools and 
teachers to aid in the determination of literary taste. 
In this case, to be sure, the failure was one of the 
elementary rather than of the high school but the 
indictment here expressed applies equally. This state- 
ment was made in connection with an inquiry as to 
the reading of the student as a child, and is given in 
the student's own words. 

"I might begin by saying that, outside of my school text- 
books, I read practically nothing, for I had practically nothing 
to read. Before the day of the many and interesting supple- 
mentary readers, before the day of the circulating rural library, 
and before the rural free delivery as we know it now, books 
and magazines were luxuries few and far between in the 
average country home, such as mine. (When I get to be a 
Rockefeller, I am going to help place circulating libraries 
in every rural community, and I am sure that some few out of 
the future generation will honor my memory for so doing.) 

"The few books and magazines that I did have access to I 
read with the greatest delight. I well remember the joy that 
was mine when I had finished with one reader and could get 
a new one. Looking backward, I believe one of the proudest 
days of my thus far uneventful life was the day I finished 
the first reader (Holmes). I hurried home that day at noon, 
secured an old, coverless second reader, and hastened back to 
school in order to get the teacher to assign a lesson for the 
next day. This is simply an illustration of the pure joy. that 
was mine in the possession of a new book, in having something 
new to read. I am quite sure that to me my bitterest enemies 
were those who dared to mark and mutilate my books. 

"I have often wondered what it would have meant to me to 
have had access to the books of legend and fairy stories that 
are, or should be, the birthright of every child and to such 
magazines as The Youth's Companion and St. Nicholas. 
I think I can fully realize how much they would have meant to 
me; but perhaps I would not have appreciated them so much 
or read them with such keen enjoyment had they been so 
plentiful as they are with the child who lives within the reach 
of the circulating library of today. Children in the country 
that is, those who do not have to work in the fields, have so 
much time to read and so few books. I had plenty of time 
but the books to read were not forthcoming. 

"My reading was not directed or censored. I read whatever 
came my way — good, bad or indifferent, useful and useless 
alike. The result is that my reading from childhood has been, 
to a great extent, cursory and unmethodical. I have read 
primarily for pleasure and recreation and only secondarily 
for benefit." 

Note the final sentence: "I have read primarily for 
pleasure and recreation and only secondarily for bene- 
fit." Who determined that taste? What might have 
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been done with the taste of a student like this who 
very evidently has a vision of the beauty and the worth 
of solid reading? How eagerly would such a student 
have accepted direction and suggestion as to what to 
read and have devoured with understanding and appre- 
ciation literary masterpieces had they been put in his 
way. To be sure there was paucity of material to read 
in this case but equally there was destitution of sugges- 
tion for he read "whatever came my way." The rail- 
way newstand of today would have furnished the ma- 
terial, — but what an over-spiced and ill-balanced ration 
it would have been for this student without a cultivated 
taste to guide him. This is not to say that the sweets 
and the savory, the relishes and the condiments have no 
place in the literary diet, but it is to say that these have 
a minor and not a major place in the making of a "full 
man." 

Nor is it because the students are unwilling to do a 
thing that is hard that they choose the pleasurable 
rather than the profitable when allowed to choose with- 
out cultivation of taste. It is rather because they have 
a confused sense of values, or worse yet, — because 
sometimes even under direction — the values and the 
beauties are not shown them by their teachers. If the 
student is led to see the worth and the beauty of the 
gold, they are eager, as Ruskin says, "to work as an 
Australian miner would," and to keep their pickaxes 
and shovels in good order and to dig for the hidden 
treasure with sleeves rolled up and throats laid bare, 
that they may possess the treasure. But, to carry on 
the figure of speech, who would continue to dig if the 
gold was never to l)e seen ? How can one learn to dis- 
tinguish between the precious metal and fool's gold 
other than by experience and contrast? Fool's gold 
is plentiful and easy to get. If it gives satisfaction 
because of ignorance that there is pure and valuable 
gold for the digging, why dig? 

It is the teacher who can and must help the student 



to answer for himself the question of taste asked 
by Ruskin in Of Kings' Treasuries: "Will you go 
and gossip with your housemaid or your stable-boy, 
when you may talk with queens and kings; or flatter 
yourselves that it is with any worthy consciousness 
of your own) claims to respect that you jostle with 
the hungry and common crowd for entree here, and 
audience there, when all the while this eternal court 
is open to you, with its society, wide' as the world, 
multitudinous as its days, — the chosen and the mighty 
of every place and time? Into that you may enter 
always; in that you may take fellowship and rank 
according to your wish; and from that, once entered 
into it; you can never be an outcast but by your 
own fault; by your aristocracy of companionship 
there, your own inherent aristocracy will be assuredly 
tested, and the motives with which you strive to 
take high place in the society of the living, measured 
as to all the truth and sincerity that are in them, by 
the place you desire to take in the company of the 
dead." 

The storehouse for reading is so immense and so 
full, there is so much more than any one reader can 
ever hope to compass, it is imperative that we make 
a choice. If that choice is to aid in the establish- 
ment of the highest moral, social, economic, aesthetic, 
cultural, civic ideals and attitudes of mind there must 
come to every teacher of English in our schools 
a vision of what the worth is of a cultivated literary 
taste, one that is discriminating, selective, properly 
motivated, keen and determined. To the develop- 
ment of a broad and liberal yet fine arid judiciou" 
taste in reading every energy, every thought, every 
purpose and aim must be bent. So and only so can 
our literary diet for the next generation be made a 
properly balanced one and the "full man" be also 
satisfied man. 



THE HISTORY TEACHER AND HIS WORK 



(THIRD AND FINAL INSTALLMENT) 

By MARY EMILY CLARK 
Cecilton, Md. 



COMING back to the subject of books, let us 
consider the principle upon which the small 
library should be collected. First the teacher 
must know what he is to teach throughout the year. 
Then he should have sufficient knowledge of the 
books on his subject to select those suited to develop 
his topics. He should, if possible, have a representa- 
tion of all the kinds of collateral reading on each 



topic. The average size of classes should be con- 
sidered and books purchased accordingly. Duplicate 
copies are essential to good work.* A class of ten 
or more cannot make adequate use of one copy of 
Hart's Source Book. It is possible to assign work 



'Cf. H. T. Mayazine, February, 1915, p. 32; February, 1916, 
p. 54; Committee of Five, p. 15; Keatinge, Studies in the Teach- 
ing of History, p. 219. 



